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NEXT MONTH 


With more students than ever planning to go to college—and with 
competition for highly trained men and women becoming more and 
more intense—what is likely to happen to the quality of college teaching 
in the decade ahead? Can America’s institutions of higher education 
hope to keep pace with the growing demand? Will there be enough good 
teachers—or are we entering an era in which teaching standards will 
have to be compromised? Next month The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
joins nearly 250 other college and university magazines in presenting a 
special report on the state of college teaching in America today—and 
the outlook for the years immediately ahead. Be sure to read it—in 
the April issue of 
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NEEDED: MORE AND BETTER SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Interest is growing in a program emphasizing teacher quality. 


_ TEACHER CANDIDATE 
A student working for his M.A.T. shows how the program works. 
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Its colorful history is a bright part of our academic heritage. 


A JOHNS HOPKINS GAZETTE: NEWS AND NOTES 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS ANNUAL ROLL CALL REPORT 
EVENTS OF THE MONTH AT JOHNS HOPKINS 


Copyright 1959 by the Johns Hopkins University 


The Cover: If the first day of school isa 
bewildering one for students, what must it be for 
an adult who is about to plunge for the first time 
into the business of teaching? He tries not to show 
it, but the neophyte teacher, fresh from the com- 
paratively sedate life of a college campus, can’t 
help experiencing a spot of nervousness as he stands 
in the midst of the swirling, quarter-of-nine student 
rush. The man in the dark suit on this month’s 
cover, Bruce Woodson, is in just such a position. Why 
and how did he get there? See the story on page 5. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY ALAN J. BEARDEN 
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Investigate the outstanding 
promotion opportunities at 
Douglas. 

It stands to reason that the 
biggest field for advancement 
lies where the biggest programs 
involving advanced technology 
are under way. 

At Douglas, massive missile, 
space and transport projects in 
both military and commercial 
areas have created a continu- 
ous demand for engineers and 
scientists with backgrounds 
outside as well as in the avion- 
ics, aircraft and missile fields. 

As these projects grow in 
scope, the multiplying super- 
visory and executive openings 
are filled by Douglas engineers 
from within the company. This 
promotion policy has made 
Douglas a prime organization 
for the engineer who wishes to 
advance in his profession. 

For further information, 
write to Mr. C. C. LaVene, 
Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Inc., Santa Monica, California. 
Section FF. 


the most respected name in aircraft, 
missile and space technology 














Any improvement in the quality of second- 
ary-school teaching must begin with the 
teacher. The Master of Arts in Teaching 
program is one of several plans designed to 
attract bright liberal-arts students into 
the secondary-school field. Stephanie 
Miller (right), a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, is one of forty-six M.A.T. 
candidates now at Johns Hopkins. 


Needed: 
More and Better 
School Teachers 


In an age of numbers, interest is growing in a teacher 


training program which re-focuses attention on quality 


of Education awarded $275,000 to Johns Hopkins 

to establish an experimental program for the train- 
ing of secondary-school teachers. Moving with a speed 
not always characteristic of the academic world, the 
department of education refined and initiated a pro- 
gram, and, within seven weeks, had enrolled seven- 
teen liberal-arts graduate students, had arranged a 
sufficient number of teaching internships with second- 
ary schools in the area, and had obtained University 
approval of a new degree—the Master of Arts in 
Teaching. 

The new degree was awarded last June to the seven- 
teen students who pioneered the Hopkins m.a.t. pro- 
gram. Graduates of colleges and universities throughout 
the country, the students represent a growing effort 
to improve the quality and status of secondary-school 
teaching by attracting into the field superior liberal-arts 
students who have not been trained as teachers at the 
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undergraduate level. President Whitney Griswold of 
Yale (where the M.a.T. program is in its eighth year) 
has called the plan “a massive transfusion of liberal 
arts into the preparation of teachers.”’ 

The M.A.T. program and other similar programs are 
the response of colleges, universities, and philanthropic 
foundations to the widespread criticism and growing 
belief that the quality of secondary-school teaching is 
often far below what it ought to be. The criticism has 
come from academicians and others who think that 
too much emphasis is put upon how to teach and not 
enough on what to teach. The targets have been the 
professional educators and the teachers colleges. 

Although much of the criticism seems. to be well- 
founded, some of it is not. It is generally true that 
students in teachers colleges have concentrated more 
on professional educational requirements than they 
have on the liberal arts. As a result, especially at the 
secondary-school level, they are frequently ill-prepared 
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in the subjects they must teach. Furthermore, because 
of their unbalanced undergraduate education, these 
students often have difficulty in being accepted into 
graduate schools—except in education, which is what 
they need the least of. The blame, however, cannot 
be placed entirely upon the teachers colleges. They 
supply only about 20 per cent of all new teachers 
entering the elementary and secondary schools. Pri- 
vate liberal-arts colleges and universities train some 
32 per cent, and public liberal-arts colleges and uni- 
versities provide about 48 per cent. It would seem, 
therefore, that if the preparation of teachers for 
secondary schools is inadequate or unbalanced, the 
blame must be shared by private and public liberal-arts 
colleges and universities. 

The M.a.T. program at Johns Hopkins (and variations 
of it at other institutions) is designed to meet such 
criticism by preparing superior liberal-arts graduates 
for secondary-school teaching by giving them a fifth 
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year which combines professional education courses 
with graduate work in a particular academic discipline. 
Candidates for the m.a.T. degree are selected on the 
basis of outstanding undergraduate performance. They 
may have majored in any subject at the undergraduate 
level, but should not have taken many education 
courses. (Of the seventeen M.A.T. graduates at Hopkins 
last year, six were English majors, five were social 
science majors, four were science majors, and two 
were foreign language majors.) 


HE PROGRAM begins with the summer term, when 
the students devote themselves almost ex- 
clusively to professional education courses such 
as “Observation in the Secondary School,” “Educa- 
tional Psychology,” and ‘Principles and Methods of 
Teaching in the Secondary School.’’ With the opening 
of schools in September, half of the m.a.tT. students 
begin graduate work in their respective subjects. The 








other half are employed as full-time, full-pay (about 
$2,000 a term), full-responsibility intern teachers in 
nearby secondary schools. In mid-year, the two groups 
exchange places: those doing graduate study begin 
teaching, and the teaching group retires to the stacks. 
In one calendar year, an M.A.T. student thus completes 
the professional education courses ordinarily re- 
quired for teacher certification, finishes one semester 
of graduate study, completes one semester of super- 
vised secondary-school teaching, and earns a Master 
of Arts in Teaching degree. 

By combining undergraduate and graduate edu- 
cation for teachers into a single five-year unit which 
blends professional and liberal-arts education with 
practice teaching, the M.a.T. program provides a 
bridge between the Master of Arts degree and the 
Master of Education degree. This plan has special 
appeal for students who would like to teach but prefer 
to spend their undergraduate years concentrating on 
liberal arts rather than professional education courses. 

The m.a.T. degree was initiated by President James 
B. Conant at Harvard in 1936-37. But low salaries 
and an adequate number of teachers doomed the pro- 
gram to temporary obscurity. After the war, how- 
ever, the situation changed, and the M.a.T. program 
began to attract attention. Today, several institutions 
(e.g., Yale, Brown, Duke, Goucher, Vanderbilt, and 
Wesleyan in Connecticut) have some variation of the 
fifth-year teacher training program for liberal arts 
graduates. 


the M.A.T. program has grown to forty-six stu- 

dents, selected from 204 applicants. According to 
John Walton, professor of education and director of 
the program, this is about the maximum number of 
students that Johns Hopkins can accept. Harvard 
and Yale, with their older programs, have been forced 
to turn away a great many qualified students each 
year. In the face of a teacher shortage that within a 
decade will be measured in the hundreds of thousands, 
M.A.T. programs are not contributing appreciably to 
the number of available teachers. No less important, 
though, is that in these times when numbers char- 
acterize every “‘crisis,’’ M.A.T. programs turn the spot- 
light on quality. As Dr. Walton puts it, “Just placing a 
teacher in every classroom does not solve the problem. 
We’ve got to concentrate on getting superior teachers. 
These m.A.T. students are topnotch people who come 
to our program with a solid background in the subjects 
they will teach.”’ 

This is not to say the M.a.T. programs are uncon- 
cerned with the shortage problem. The M.a.t. graduate 
would probably never have become a teacher had he 
not been provided with and attracted to such a pro- 
gram. Dr. Walton also points out that, though small 
in number, such students will have “an uplifting effect 
on the entire field of secondary education.” 
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Bearing this out is the testimony of other universities 7 
that increasing numbers of their undergraduates are) 
expressing interest in the M.a.T. degree. It is not in-] 
conceivable that the success of the M.a.T. programs | 
will, in time, contribute measurably to alleviating the” : 
teacher shortage. ; 


HILE it is still too early in most cases to7 

W evaluate the success and effects of the M.a.T, ” 

program, there is some evidence that it is” 
accomplishing its purpose of improving quality. Publie~ 
and private school administrators who supervise the™ 
internships have been delighted with the M.a.rT. stu- j 
dents, and they have eagerly requested more of the™ 
same. To do their part, more and more secondary-5 
school administrators are codperating by accepting 
M.A.T. students as interns and paying them salaries” 
equal to those they pay other non-certified teachers, = 

The students themselves (‘“M.a.r. alumni’ have™ 
shown a strong esprit de corps) are critical judges of the - 
plan. In the Yale M.A.T. Newsletter, at reunions and” 
conventions, in letters to their graduate-school pro- 
fessors, they have pinpointed shortcomings and praised” 
advantages. One of the first seventeen M.A.T. students” 
at Hopkins summarized his experience this way: 

“As we became initiated into the satisfactions and 
disappointments of full-responsibility teaching, we 
learned to maneuver the intricacies of endless reports 
filled out in duplicate and triplicate, to make out 
grades and talk to parents, to adapt lesson plans, to 
provide for the unexpected, to evaluate, to test, and 
then to test again. We knew the sweet satisfaction of 
watching our students’ progress and the bitter dis- 
couragement when we just couldn’t seem to get through. 
We could compare the reactions of different classes 
to the same material, watching a lesson that went 
perfectly with one group go completely to pieces with 
what we thought would be an identical group. We 
benefited from the assistance of our advisers, our super- 
visors, and our more experienced colleagues. We failed; 
we succeeded. We tried traditional methods of teaching 
and experimented with new ones, and when the monthly 
checks came in, we knew we had earned them.” 

More statistical evaluations have been made. In 
1956, for example, fifty M.a.T. graduates at Yale took 
the National Teacher Examinations given to some 
eight thousand new teachers. Forty-seven of the fifty 
ranked in the upper quarter of the group, and the 
remaining three were well above the fiftieth percentile. 

With only one year remaining under the original 
grant, the future of the m.a.t. program at Hopkins is 
undecided. Dr. Walton is optimistic. “We were fortu- 
nate to receive the grant to try this,’’ he explains, “and 
I think it has proved successful. There’s little doubt 
in my mind that we’ll have more than enough applicants 
for the program. And there’s no doubt that we need 
these people and this program if we’re to make any 
progress in the field of secondary education.”’ 
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have i as S A FRESHMAN at Coe College, Iowa, Bruce Woodson 
f the. ——- 3 A planned to become a doctor. When he later decided to 
anda we teach secondary-school science, he was handicapped by 
pro-_ sili a lack of education courses. To overcome this lack, he (along 
riseda , 2 with forty-five other college graduates) registered last July in 
lents a. , the ‘‘Master of Arts in Teaching” program at Johns Hopkins. 
yi “iti In one calendar year, Bruce Woodson will complete the 
and- education courses he needs, take one term of graduate work 
Pris in science, and conduct one semester of classroom teaching. 
ports wees He concentrated in education courses all summer (below). In 
At registration in July, Bruce Wood- the fall he began a teaching internship in a nearby high 
s, to son became one of the second group of school, which he completed in January (neat page). Now, in 
and students to enter the Hopkins M.a.T. the final stage of the program, he is doing graduate work in 
on of program, which is in its second year. biology, chemistry, and mathematics. 
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most states require of people who 
become secondary-school teachers. 
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cants The education courses normally 


taken over four years, graduate 
study, and a semester of full-time 
teaching, make for a crowded year. 
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Fresh from a summer of theory andi 
course work, Mr. Woodson begingl 
his first day as a full-time, full-pa 
teacher. Alone in the room, he awaits 
his students and goes over his notes 


Every seat is filled now, and Mr. 
Woodson’s biggest single task is t@ 
win the confidence of his studentsj 
After one semester of teaching, he 
returns to Hopkins for more studys 














It has been a long morning. At noon, in the company of experienced colleagues, the new teacher takes a break 
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6 M.A.T. ALUMNI: 


LOUIS J. swiFT had long entertained the 
notion of becoming a high-school teacher, 
but entered St. Mary’s Seminary in Balti- 
more with the intention of becoming a 
priest. After several years of study at St. 
Mary’s, Mr. Swift decided to enter the 
M.A.T. program. He says, “I became so 
interested in the graduate work part of the 
plan that I’m now working for my PH.D. in 
English at Hopkins. Someday I hope to 
teach in high school or college.” 


JAMES D. MCNAMARA rejected undergraduate 
teacher training because “I had no desire 
to put education courses in my schedule.” 
His interest in teaching, however, led him 
to teach history while in the Army. “I was 
actually shocked and dismayed at the lack 
of factual knowledge and mental training 
of my students, all high-school graduates,” 
he says. This experience prompted Mr. 
McNamara to enter the M..T. course, and 
he is now teaching in a public high school. 


WILLIAM A, YANNUZZI has “a strong urge 
to communicate” and has long wanted to 
be a teacher. He did not study education 
while majoring in Romance languages at 
Johns Hopkins. “I’m something of an 
optimist,” he admits. “I felt that if I pre- 
pared myself well in my subject, somehow 
I’d find a way to teach when the time 
came.”’ His optimism was justified. Last 
June, Mr. Yannuzzi received his M.a.t. 
and presently teaches high-school French. 








WHY THEY TEACH 


GERALDINE ANN MCCARTY had no plans 
for the future when she began her senior 
year at Regis College. She had majored 
in English, avoiding education courses. 
“When I learned of the Hopkins m.a.r. 
program,” Miss McCarty comments, “I 
decided to try it..I found it challenging 
and interesting, and can say that it helped 
me decide to become a teacher.” Miss Mc- 
Carty is presently teaching high-school 
English and says, “I really do enjoy it.” 


ALLISON JEANNE FURST was accepted into 
the M.A.T. program while a senior in liberal 
arts at Wellesley College. She interned in 
English and social studies, carrying a full 
teaching load of twenty-six hours. After 
commencement last June she returned to 
the school where she had interned. “I’m 
teaching eighth-grade core and find it even 
more enjoyable this year than last,’ she 
remarks. ‘‘m.a.T. has been invaluable to me 
in background and experience.”’ 


MICHAEL P. TILFORD regretted having to 
skip education courses at Langston Uni- 
versity, but he wanted to concentrate on 
science. The M.A.T. program gave him the 
chance to get the professional training he 
had missed. Now teaching junior high 
school, he says, ‘I think teaching gives one 
tremendous self-satisfaction. The vastness 
of the sciences challenges the teacher to 
present scientific phenomena so as to stimu- 
late his pupils to want to know more.” 








OWNSPEOPLE and _stu- 
dents of Leiden parade 
on the eve of the date of 
the town’s rescue from 

the Spanish in 1574. For their heroic 
defense of the town, the people were 
rewarded with the university. 


HE October 3 festival cul- 
minates in a parade which 
this year had as its theme 
“Tt’s all music.’”’ Seated 

on the sidewalk (right) are citizens 
who were recognized for their re- 
sistance to the Nazis during the war. 
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4 HIs portrait of William of 
e | Orange, who rescued Leiden 
from the Spanish siege, 
z hangs in Leiden’s rarely 
photographed Senate Room, surrounded 
"by portraits of Leiden’s great faculty. 
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Our Academic Heritage 


Che Wnidersitn 


of Leiden 


Sumbol of a town's courage, it found 
fame in freedom, scholarship, and men 


-—@ colorful than that of the University of 
Leiden. Founded in 1575, the university 
; was the reward of William of Orange to the 
"people of the town of Leiden for their courage and 
“suffering in the war with Spain. 
- As the summer of 1574 drew to a close, the Spanish 
‘forces had occupied Amsterdam, Haarlem, Utrecht, and 
"The Hague. Only Leiden remained to withstand the 
"invasion. The town had been under siege since May 26. 
William of Orange implored the townspeople to hold 
‘out for three months until he could relieve them. Upon 
Leiden, he said, depended the fate of Holland. 
| The response of the people of Leiden is a brilliant 
Passage in Dutch history. For four months they re- 
Sisted the Spanish, all the while suffering famine and 
pestilence. Despite their misery and the hopelessness 
the situation, they scorned an offer of royal pardon 
for surrender and daily ascended their tower to watch 
Mor reinforcements. In desperation, William decided to 
Hood the land. He opened some sixty dikes in the terri- 
he controlled. His troops then boarded flat- 
Mottomed boats and fought the Spanish for the dikes 
‘th t remained. From dike to dike William’s troops 
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Photographs by Alan J. Bearden 


battled, capturing and piercing each of them and 
eventually riding the tide to the walls of Leiden. 

To Leiden’s weary people, William is said to have 
offered the choice between a university and freedom 
from certain taxes for a period of years. Leiden chose 
a university. 


HATEVER prompted the people to choose a 
WW university, their utmost expectations must 

have been realized. To its chairs of instruction 
came some of the most brilliant professors in the history 
of scholarship. The university became a triumph of 
Humanism, a bulwark of Calvinist theology, and a 
defender of complete freedom—both of thinking and 
conduct. 

The new university was first housed in the Conyent 
of Saint Barbara on the Rapenburg. (The revolt against 
Spanish rule had left monasteries deserted.) Two years 
later it moved to Behinage on the same canal, and in 
1581 the university moved to its third and permanent 
home, the former church of the White Nuns of the 
Order of Saint Dominic. 

From its beginnings, Leiden was a distinguished 
university. Before 1600, it possessed a botanical garden, 
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©ur Academic Heritage: 
Leiden 


YMBOLIC of the freedom of Leiden’s 
students are the drawings and 
writing which cover the university 
walls. On the wall of an exam room 

(left) a student ponders questions at a table 
like the one above. Here and there among the 
scrawling signatures of great men are found. 


which stands today where it stood then. To prepare 
for its establishment, a mission was sent to Japan toy 
study botany. Also constructed were an anatomical 
amphitheater and a library. In 1632, an observatory, 
was built on the high roof of the central building; today 
it is the oldest in Europe especially erected for the use 
of a university. Leiden had a chemical laboratory 4 
early as 1699 and a physical laboratory in 1675. 

At Leiden the emphasis was on the discovery ané 
development of knowledge, and its professors were mor 
inclined to study and research than to teaching. If 
such an atmosphere, study in science flourished, andj 
at certain times, the work done at Leiden was now 
surpassed anywhere in the world. Its medical school 
became perhaps the best known in Europe and set 
pattern for other universities. But science was né 
the only area in which the university excelled. If 
philosophy, theology, law, and Oriental studies, it was 
renowned and respected. 


S WITH any great university, Leiden’s fame hase 
been its faculty. In proportion to its totally 
teaching staff, Leiden has been able to boast @ 

record of noted scholars which compares favorably t@& 
that of any of the world’s great universities. This 


HE main building of the university 
is reflected in the Rapenburg can 
The Dutch flag flies from its towé 
erected in the year 1670, in hone 
of the October $3 liberation of Leiden. Sim 
plicity, a dominating characteristic of th 
university, is exemplified in its building 
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Leiden 


characteristic of Leiden began with its first curator, 
Janus Dousa, who helped found the university. He was 
Humanist, nobleman, student, diplomat, soldier, poet, 
philologist, antiquarian, and historian. Leiden’s greatest 
scholar, probably, was Joseph Scaliger, who became a 
professor in 1593. At that time, he was the most cele- 
brated scholar in the civilized world—a master of many 
languages, founder of a new school of historical criti- 
cism, great chronologist, and antiquarian. Because of 
this and his outstanding knowledge of astronomy, law, 
literature, history, mathematics, and medicine, he has 
been called the ‘most extraordinary master of general 
erudition that ever lived.” 

Leiden attracted many other great scholars. On its 
faculty was Grotius, father of modern international 
law, jurist, philologist, theologian—the man introduced 
by Henry IV of France as “the miracle of Holland.” 
Boerhaave, the remarkable physician, made Leiden’s 
medical school internationally famous. He was hailed 
as a leading diagnostician and teacher of clinical 
medicine, a man who for the first time took medical 
students to the bedsides of living patients. Peter the 
Great attended his lectures, and a Chinese Mandarin 
reached him with a letter addressed simply, “To the 
illustrious Boerhaave, physician in Europe.’’ The 
medical school became the model for those of Vienna 
and Edinburgh. 

Among the other great men connected with Leiden 
were Descartes, founder of modern philosophy, and 
Spinoza; Cobet, Europe’s first Greek scholar; Arminius, 
professor of theology, who established doctrines now 
used by the Methodists; Salmasius, French classical 
scholar; Clusius, French physician and botanist credited 
with introducing the potato into Europe; and the 
German scholars Vitruvius, Weisse, and Wyttenbach. 


astonished the academic world did not outlast 
the eighteenth century. The cultural prosperity 
of Holland had made that nation an intellectual haven 
in the seventeenth century, but this had declined by 
1800. Furthermore, the surge of Protestantism in Europe 
and the universal use of Latin in education, both of 
which contributed to Leiden’s success, were disap- 
pearing by the end of the seventeenth century. 
Although Leiden has not maintained the position it 
ence held in the world of scholarship, it has often been 
reno sfor one or another of its academic pursuits 
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STABLISHED before 1600, Leiden’s 
botanical gardens have been im- 
portant in the development of 
medical herbs. Before Japan was 
open to the West, Leiden’s scholars studied 
botany there and brought back many’ plants. 


through the years. Oriental studies, one of its first 
noted courses, remains one of its outstanding depart- 
ments, and the university has become a center of the 
physical sciences. 

At its beginning, Leiden adopted as its motto 
Thbertatis praesidium, and this remains its credo today. 
Leiden’s love of freedom was manifest in its brightest 
hour in 1574; in the fact that the Pilgrims sought refuge 
here from religious persecution; in the refusal of the 
university students to sign an oath of loyalty to the 
Nazis in 1944, This freedom, which has always been 
valued so highly and guarded so closely, has meant 
different things at different times, but at Leiden Uni- 
versity it has always meant the freedom to test and 
probe in a constant search for truth and knowledge. 
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AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
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Items in the “Johns Hopkins Gazette’ are arranged as follows: In the ‘‘Alumni”’ section, 
items appear in an order determined by the date of the first degree their subjects received 
from Johns Hopkins. In the “Deaths’’ and “‘Books’’ sections, names are arranged alpha- 
betically. In the “‘Faculty’”’ section, items are grouped by divisions of the University (e.., 
Faculty of Philosophy, School of Medicine, etc.), and are arranged alphabetically therein. 


THE FACULTY 


At THE Scuoo.t or Menpicine, AL- 
FRED BLALOCK, M.D. ’22, house staff 
199-23 (urology), ’23-’24 (surgery), 
94-25 (otology), professor and chair- 
man of the department of surgery, and 
Heten B. Taussic, m.p. ’27, house 
' staff ’28-’30, associate professor of 
" pediatrics, were honored for their de- 
© velopment of the blue-baby operation 
' with an award of $25,000 by the Gaird- 
' ner Foundation of Toronto. Dr. Taus- 
' sig has also been elected to the execu- 
~ tive committee of the American Heart 
© Association’s Council on Rheumatic 
Fever and Congenital Heart Disease. 

Jacop H. Conn, B.A. ’25, assistant 
' professor of psychiatry, has been made 
' a member of the board of directors of 
’ the International Society for Clinical 
and Experimental Hypnosis and of the 
board of governors of the American 
Board of Clinical Hypnosis. 

E. Cowes ANDRUS, M.D. ’21, house 
staff ’21-’23, ’25-’27 (medicine), asso- 
ciate professor of medicine, has been 
awarded the Gold Heart Award by the 
American Heart Association for his 
contributions to cardiovascular medi- 
cine. 

W. Horsitey GANTT, associate pro- 
fessor emeritus of psychiatry, will be 
principal research scientist at the 
Veterans Administration laboratory in 
Perryville, Maryland. 

Leo Kanner, professor of child 
psychiatry, delivered the annual Mauds- 
ley lecture, sponsored by the’ Royal 
Medico-Psychological Association of 
Great Britain, in London on Novem- 
ber 13. 

Asou D. Potack has been promoted 
to associate professor of pathology. 

Raymonp’ C. Var Rostnson, in- 
structor of dermatology, has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of derma- 


tology at the University of Maryland’ 

Oscar K. Reiss has been promoted 
to assistant professor of physiological 
chemistry. 

Owse: Temxin, William H. Welch 
professor of the history of medicine 
and director of the Institute of the 
History of Medicine, has been elected 
to the American Philosophical Society, 
an honorary organization which limits 
its membership to five hundred out- 
standing American scholars selected 
from all fields of learning. 

SAMUEL WHITEHOUSE, instructor of 
medicine, has been elected president of 
the Baltimore City Medical Society. 

In THE Facutty or PuHiLosopuy, 
Don Cameron ALLEN, Sir William 
Osler professor and chairman of the 


* department of English, has been in- 


ducted into the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, an honorary organization 
which limits its membership to five 
hundred outstanding American scholars 
selected from all fields of learning. 

Greorce F. Carter, professor of 
geography, has been given an award of 
recognition for his contributions to the 
field of geography by San Diego (Cal.) 
State College. 

James S. CoLEMAN, formerly of the 
University of Chicago, has been named 
director of the newly-created depart- 
ment of social relations. 

Davin G. Dansk1n, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, has resigned to be- 
come associate professor of psychology 
and associate director of the student 
counseling center at Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science at Manhattan, Kansas. 

Ricoarp A. Mumma, Ep.pD. ’37, 
associate professor of education and 
dean of McCoy College, has been 
elected president of the Association of 
University Evening Colleges. 

J. M. Srepuens, professor of educa- 
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tion and psychology, has returned from - 
a first-term sabbatical leave, during 
which he traveled in Europe and the 
United States. 

AMONG THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 
or Trustees, Dettev W. Bronx, 
University trustee, has been awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
by Lafayette College. 

Stuart S. JANNEY, JR., vice-president 
of the University board of trustees, has 
been elected a director of the Mer- 
cantile-Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany in Baltimore. 

In THE ADMINISTRATION, GENO 
Batuott1 has been appointed sales 
manager of the Johns Hopkins Press. 
He succeeds Tuomas M. Scumip, who 
has been appointed executive secretary 
of the Association of American Univer- 
sity Presses. 

















At THE HospitaL, ExizaBetH W. 
SHERWOOD, graduate nurse (hon.), nurse 
in charge of the general operating rooms, 
has retired after thirty-four years of 
service at the Hospital. She has been 
succeeded by Doris M. ARMSTRONG, 
B.S. ’57, formerly nurse supervisor and 
instructor in the general operating 
rooms. 

IN THE ScHoot oF ENGINEERING, 
FERDINAND HAMBURGER, JR., B.E. ’24, 
DR. ENG. $1 (electrical), professor and 
chairman of the department of elec- 
trical engineering, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers. 
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James H. Breapy, fac. ’52-’56 
(McCoy): A Full Century of Baseball 
in Baltimore 1859-1959 ($4.50). 

Cuane Hsrn-nal, B.A. 19: Within 
the Four Seas (Twayne, $4). 

Ricuarp H. Fouts, gr., M.p. ’36, 
lecturer in orthopedic surgery: De- 
ficiency Disease (Thomas, $14.75). 

L. J. Frisco, B.£. ’49, M.s. IN ENG. ’53 
(electrical), research contract director 
(1ck), and the late J. J. CHAPMAN, B.E. 
35, DR. ENG. ’40 (electrical), research 
contract director (1crk) ’50—’58: Moisture 
Resistance and Dielectric Breakdown of 
Electrical Insulating Materials (Depart- 
ment of Commerce, $2.50). 

Joun Epwarp Harpy, pu.p. 56 
(aesthetics of literature), fac. ’52-’54 
(aesthetics of literature, English): 
Certain Poems (Macmillan). 

Frepertic D. Oapen, pH.p. ’51 
(political science): The Poll Tax in the 
South (University of Alabama). 

Francis Owen Rice, fac. ’24—’26 
(chemistry): Free Radicals, collected 
papers (Catholic University, $5). 

Leonarp G. RowntTREE, fac. 07-16 
(medicine): Amid Masters of Twentieth 
Century Medicine (Thomas, $11.50). 

Hans Sexye, Rockefeller fellow ’31- 
’82 (chemical hygiene): The Chemical 
Prevention of Cardiac Necroses (Ron- 
ald, $7.50). 

Haroutp Speert, B.A. 35, M.D. ’39, 
house staff ’40-’41 (obstetrics): Ob- 
stetric and Gynecologic Milestones (Mac- 
millan). 

Harry STEINHAUER, professor emeri- 
tus of German: German Literature Since 
Goethe, in two volumes (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

Cart S. VESTLING, PH.D. ’38 (physio- 
logical chemistry), editor: Biochemical 
Preparations, volume 6 (Wiley; Chap- 
man and Hall, $5.25). 

Following is the spring list of books 
published by the Johns Hopkins Press, 
with approximate publication dates and 
estimated prices: 

Matcotm C. Moos, professor of 
political science, and Francis E. 
Rourke, associate professor of politi- 
cal science: The Campus and the State 
($6, May). 

Francis P. SnHeparp: The 
Beneath the Sea ($5, June). 

BENTLEY Giass, professor of biology, 
Owsm Temkin, William H. Welch 
prof of the history of medicine 
and ecbor of the Institute of the 


Earth 
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History of Medicine, Witiiam L. 
Srraus, JR., professor of anatomy and 
physical anthropology, editors: Fore- 
runners of Darwin 1745-1859 ($6.50, 
April). 

ARNOLD WoLFERS, editor: Alliance 
Policy in the Cold War ($5.50, June). 

Eart R. WassERMAN, professor of 
English: The Subtler Language ($6, 
March). 

GeorcEes Povutet, translated by 
Exuiot CoLEeMAN, associate professor 
of English writing: The Interior Dis- 
tance ($5, June). 

ALPHONSE CHAPANIS, professor of 
psychology and industrial engineering: 
Research Techniques in Human Engi- 
neering ($6, June). 

Cuartes D. FLAGLE, JR., associate 
professor of industrial engineering, 
Wiutt1am H. Hvaains, professor of 
electrical engineering, and Rosert H. 
Roy, dean of the school of engineering, 
editors: Operations Research and Sys- 
tems Engineering ($8, June). 

Epwarp A. ACKERMAN and GEORGE 
Lér: Technology in American Water 
Development ($10, April). 

The Economic Development of Thai- 
land, report of a mission organized by 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development ($7.50, 
June). 

Vincent P. DeSantis: Republicans 
Face the Southern Question ($4, paper; 
$5, cloth; June). 

Don CAMERON ALLEN, Sir William 
Osler professor of English literature and 
chairman of the department of English, 
editor: Four Poets on Poetry ($3.50, 
June). 


DEATHS 


CHARLES LEE ANDERSON, house 
staff ’29-’30 (medicine); in February, 
1958. He was a resident of San Jose, 
California. 

JANET STERLING BaLpwin (Mrs. 
Hersert C.) Maier, m.p. ’35, house 
staff ’35-’36 (medicine); on September 
17, 1958. Dr. Baldwin was chief of the 
children’s cardiac clinics at both Lenox 
Hill and Bellevue Hospitals and was 
an associate professor at the New 
York University Medical School. She 
was on the board of directors of the 
New York Heart Association and a 
member of the cardiac advisory com- 
mittee of the New York Health De- 
partment. She did extensive research 
in congenital heart disease and rheu- 
matic fever and established the first 
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heart clinic for adolescents at Bellevue 
Hospital. 

Erte Park Bartow, B.E. 28, g. 
28-35 (electrical engineering) ; on April 
6, 1958. He was living in Baltimore. 

Joun Davis BatcHe.per, fellow 
"98-00, ’03-’04 (Romance languages); 
on June 27, 1958. He was professor of 
French and Spanish at the Case School 
of Applied Science. 

Tuomas Lee BaTEMAN, JR., B53. 
55; on September 21, 1958. He was 
president of the Chadford Apartments 
in Baltimore. 

Leo CHapMAN BEAN, M.D. °15; on 
November 15, 1957. He practiced in- 
ternal medicine in Gallipolis, Ohio, 
where he was a founder of the Gallipolis 
Clinic. 

WrituiaAM STEENBERGEN BLACKForD, 
B.A. 93; on September 23, 1958. He 
retired as first vice-president and chair- 
man of the board of the Maryland Life 
Insurance Company. 

ABRAM JOEL BLECHMAN, B.A. 22, 
medicine ’22~’25; on November 8, 
1958. He was a physician in general 
practice in Baltimore. 

Wiiu1am Lumspon Bonn, B.A. ’11; 
on August 13, 1957. He had retired as 
assistant to the general superintendent 
of the General Electric Company in 
Schenectady, New York. 

EvELEeTH WILSON BRIDGMAN, B.A. 08, 
M.D. 712, assistant professor emeritus of 
medicine, fac. ’13—’55; on April 3, 1958. 
He practiced internal medicine in Balti- 
more for more than forty years. 

Gscak E xuis Bransky, B.A. ’07, 
PH.D. ’10 (chemistry); on Cctober 1, 
1958. He was former chief of the petro- 
leum branch of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration and retired assist- 
ant general manager of manufacturing 
of the Standard Cil Company (Indi- 
ana). 

GrorGE Dossin Brown, B.A. 795, 
PH.D. ’01 (English), fellow ’02-’03; 
on November 3, 1958. He was Prince- 
ton University librarian and assistant 
librarian at Enoch Pratt Library in 
Baltimore. 

James Dorsey Brown, 11, arts ’23- 
25, McCoy ’25-’28, ’$1-’33; on July 
$1, 1958. He was senior partner and 
founder of J. Dorsey Brown and Com- 
pany, an investment banking firm in 
Baltimore. 

OrviLLE GRAHAM BROWN, DR.P.H. 
21; on March 15, 1958. He was a retired 
colonel in the Army Medical Corps, and 
had served as Third Army corps surgeon 
during World War I. 
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DavieL Mitton BRrumFIEL, M.D. 
24; on August 20, 1958. He was asso- 
ciate’ with Lake Placid (N.Y.) Me- 
moria! Hospital and the Saranac Lake 
General Hospital. 

FrinK KENNETH CAMERON, B.A. 
91, ru.D. 94 (chemistry); on August 
18, 1958. He was professor emeritus of 
chemistry at the University of North 
Carolina and was noted for his work in 
the field of agricultural chemistry, 
particularly his experimental use of 
the whole cotton plant in converting 
cotton into cellulose. 





JosePpH CLAYTON CANADA, M.P.H. 
47; on June 14, 1958. He was a lieuten- 
ant colonel in the medical corps of 
the U.S. Army. 

NotaNnD MACKENZIE CANTER, M.D. 
18; on December 9, 1957. He was living 
in Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

May Srerrett Irvine (Mrs. Raupa 
W.) Carr, graduate nurse ’30; on No- 
vember 29, 1956. She was living in 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 

Pau. Owens CARTER, B.A. 13, G. 713- 
14 (political science); on February 14, 
1958. He was a retired lawyer living in 
Washington, D. C. 

R. Bayty CuHapmMan, Gc. ’09-’10 
(political science); on October 20, 1958. 
He was an attorney in Baltimore. 

LavurENcE B. CHENOWETH, B.A 
14, .v. 719, house staff ’27~’28 (ortho- 
pedics); on October 17, 1958. Dr. 
Chenoweth was professor emeritus of 
hygiene at the University of Cincinnati 
and author of several books in the field 
of hygiene and public health. 

Paut W. CuristTMan, M.D. 716; on 
June 23, 1955. He was living in Sacra- 
mento, California. 

Metton Downie CovUnNcIL, M.D. 
ll; on October 5, 1958; He was a 
practicing physician and surgeon in 
Florida from 1925 to his retirement in 
1951. 

Tuomas S. Duncan, pu.D. 13, Rogers 
Fellow ’13~’14 (Latin); on September 
Il, 1957. He was professor emeritus of 
Greek at Washington University in St. 
Louis, where he joined the faculty in 


1919 and served as professor and chair- 
man of the department of Greek from 
1927 until 1949. 

Sypney Dunnam Dyer, arts ’09- 
710; on April 25, 1958. He was living 
in South Norwalk, Connecticut. 

Enrique Enciso-Ruiz, pr.P.H. 22; 
on May 10, 1958. He was associated 
with the Red Cross, Bogota, Colombia. 

Howarp Epwin ENDERS, PH.D. ’06 
(zoology); on July 15, 1958. He served 
on the faculty of Purdue University 
from 1906 until his retirement in 1947. 

Ciara Brooks FisHPaucn, ED.D. 31, 
on December 6, 1957. She had retired 
as professor of education at Wesleyan 
College. 

Wiiu1aM Russe Fortney, B.A. ’22; 
on January 4, 1958. He was branch 
manager of the Charles Bruning Com- 
pany in Phoenix, Arizona. 

Winter REGINALD FRANTz, M.D. 12; 
on April 5, 1958. Before his retirement 
he was assistant health officer for Alle- 
gany County, Maryland. 

Lynn vAN Horn GErpDINE, G. ’94— 
95 (history); on December 22, 1957. 
He was a retired physician in Los An- 
geles, California. 

MARCELLUs GOLDENBERG, fellow ’38- 
89 (pediatrics); on July 30, 1958. Dr. 
Goldenberg was assistant clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine at the Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and 
Surgeons and was credited with the 


* discovery of the presence of nor-epi- 


nephrine in the adrenal gland. 

Mouure Cook (Mrs. Francis C.) 
GOLDSBOROUGH, graduate nurse ’05; 
on February 20, 1958. She was residing 
in Buffalo, New York. 

JosEpH Brown GRAHAM, medicine 
23-24; on August 8, 1958. He was a 
physician in Birmingham, Alabama. 

RoBERTSON GRISWOLD, B.A. 05, G. 
05-06 (political science); on August 
29, 1958. A nationally known authority 
on trust matters, he became vice- 
president in charge of the trust depart- 
ment of the Maryland Trust Company 
when he helped found the department 
in 1920. 

Harry Humpurey Haceart, M.D. 
21, fac. ’21’-23 (laryngology); on July 
13, 1958. He was on the staff of Christ 
and Children’s Hospital in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Aaron Harris, house staff ’38-’42, 
46-57, fac. ’40—’57 (medicine and pe- 
diatrics); on July 14, 1957. He was 
residing in Baltimore. 

Wituram James Heaps, a.’04-’08 
(chemistry); on April 11, 1957. He had 
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been president of the Milton College of 
Pharmacy from 1909 until his retirement 
in 1941. 

Henry Freperic HELMHOLZ, M.D. 
06, fellow ’06-’07 (pathology); on 
August 19, 1958. He served in several 
national and international posts in 
connection with pediatrics, and headed 
the Mayo Clinic’s pediatrics section 
from 1921 to 1946. 

JAMES Bryan Hicks, M.D. ’24; in 
April, 1957. He was living in Cotton- 
wood, Alabama. 

Auma Euizapetu Hier, fac. ’15- 
718 (medicine); on June 19, 1958. 
Before her retirement in March, 1957, 
Dr. Hiller was an associate professor of ° 
biological chemistry at the Medical 
College of the University of Illinois. 

Rotre Louis Hitiman, mv. '18; 
on June 23, 1958. He was a member of 
the American Academy of General 
Practice and a physician at Emory and 
Henry College. 

Cuayton StanuEy Hirtcuins, fac. 
*40-’41, house staff ’40—’41 (obstetrics) ; 
on October 14, 1958. Dr. Hitchins was 
assistant clinical professor of obstetrics 
and gynecology at the Yale Medical 
School. 

Harry Nicuoits Hotmss, pu.p. ’07 
(chemistry); on July 1, 1958. He was 
professor. of chemistry at Oberlin Col- 
lege from 1914 to his retirement in 1945. 
Dr. Holmes is credited with the first 
isolation of Vitamin A and with vital 
findings in the use of thiamin in treating 
sea and air sickness. He also developed 
the use of Vitamin C as an aid in over- 
coming allergies, among them hay fever. 
While at Oberlin he isolated an alcohol 
from bone marrow that increases the 
amount of white blood corpuscles neces- 
sary to fight infectious diseases. 

E. Beryt Hoover, graduate nurse 
717; on January 17, 1957. 

StantEy Lewis Howagp, B.s. IN 
ENG. 717; on October 19, 1957. He was 
with the Maryland State Roads Com- 
mission. 

FREELAND Hows, a. ’97-’98 (biol- 
ogy); on February 23, 1958. He was 
living in Norway, Maine. 

JaRosLav H. Hux, hygiene 719; on 
June 18, 1958. He was on the staffs of 
the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital 
in New York City and St. John’s 
Long Island City Hospital. 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


It is extremely gratifying to report that $271,125 
was given to The 1958 Roll Call by 10,191 contributors. 
This represents an increase of over $40,000 or nearly 
18% above 1957. For the twelfth consecutive year, the 
Roll Call has moved ahead. 

This fine result is important both as indicating the rising 
tide of enthusiasm among Johns Hopkins alumni, and also 
in providing Dr. Eisenhower, as President of the University, 
with the largest unrestricted fund available for the Uni- 
versity’s most pressing needs. 

Again this year, Our Old Guard Undergraduate Classes 
of 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889 and 1890 have led the way 
with perfect participations of 100%. Special mention must 
be made of the Hospital participants in The 5% Part Time 
Staff Plan, who contributed nearly $31,000 to The School 
of Medicine, and of the alumni of The School of Advanced 
international Studies, who more than tripled their participa- 
tion over last year. Singled out for their achievements are: 


Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower—for his inspiring leadership, not 
only of the University, but also in reviving everywhere the 
spirit of our alumni; 

the Class Agents, Department Agents, Committees and 
Regional Chairmen—whose diligence this year has been 
outstanding; 


Participation 


School of Medicine, 

Class of 1936 97.0% 
Undergraduate School, 

Class of 1902 94.1% 
Hospital, Department of 

Orthopedics 51.5% 
Graduate School, 

Department of Geology 47.1% 


Total 


Undergraduate School, 

Class of 1906 $6,892.27 
School of Medicine, 

Class of 1930 5,667.17 
Graduate School, Department of 

Chemistry 3,991 


Hospital, Department of Surgery. 
-and Neurosurgery 3,865.50 


This year, the Executive Committee has been recon- 


the thousands of loyal Hopkins alumni and friends— 
who believed in our cause sufficiently to contribute so 
generously; 

and the dedicated and efficient Roll Call office staff. 

It has been an exhilarating experience fo serve with all 
those who joined to keep this vital Hopkins force on the 
move. May the Roll Call continue to achieve the success that 
such teamwork will ensure. 


stituted and a Council of Chairmen organized to give 

continuity to the Roll Call on a stronger and broader basis. 
In concluding my tour of duty, | wish to thank all whose 

efforts have made the 1958 Roll Call such a success: 





cera 
COUNCIL OF CHAIRMEN 


ELI FRANK, Jr., A.B. '22 
ROBERT G. MERRICK, A.B. ‘17, Ph.D. '22 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


RIGNAL W. BALDWIN, A.B. '23, Chairman 
PAUL A. HARPER, M.P.H. '47 

EDMUND P. H. HARRISON, Jr., M.D. '26 
WILLIAM D. McELROY, Faculty 

JOAN S. MASON, R.N. '34 

J. JEFFERSON MILLER, A.B. ‘18 

HUGH G. MONAGHAN, B.S. '55 


ALLAN C. DAVIS, A.B. ‘17 
FITZGERALD DUNNING, A.B. '24, Ph.D. '27 


EDWIN B. JARRETT, ‘A.B. ‘18, M.D. '22 
RIGNAL W. BALDWIN, A.B. '23 


C. BERNARD BRACK, A.B. '29, M.D. '33 
T. TERRY BURGER, A.B. '20, M.D. '24 
GEORGE O. EATON, Orthopedics 
PALMER H. FUTCHER, M.D. '36 

ERNEST. H. HANHART, B.E. '33 


KENT R. MULLIKIN, B.E. ‘21 
LAWRENCE E. SCHULMAN, Medicine 
J. CAREY TAYLOR, B.S. '22, Ed.D. ‘30 
ROBERT W. THON, Jr., Ph.D. '33 
DOUGLAS C. TURNBULL, Jr., BE. '24 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GROUP AND CLASS STATISTICS 


The Johns Hopkins Annual Roll Call is the effort of alumni to provide continuing support for The Johns Hopkins 
University and Hospital. 

Each year many alumni make gifts and bequests directly to the University, Hospital, or both, in addition to their 
Annual Roll Call gifts. These additional gifts made by alumni during 1958 are shown below in a separate column 
headed “Other Alumni Gifts and Bequests”. 

Thus, the tabulations which follow emphasize the vital importance of The Annual Roll Call to the University and 
Hospital and acknowledge appropriately the generous total of the support given by alumni to The Johns Hopkins 
institutions. 








ROLL CALL \ ; 
| Other Alumni Gifts 


Grou | ee 6 ee 
» | | | and Bequests 
Donors | Total Participation) Average || 








UNIVERSITY | 
Undergraduate School. .| (Listed by classes below) $77,189.12 | 33.9% | $18.93) $14,639.51 
Graduate School | (Listed by departments below)...| 2,284) 23,419.68 | 25.3%) 10.25] 17,861.52 
School of Medicine | (Listed by classes below) 2,278| 109,408.83 | 65.7%} 48.03) 5,016.90 
School of Hygiene and | Dr. Paul A. Harper, Committee | 
ae Ses sco. . i GRO Cs rate ee ees 562 7,214.37 | 21.5% | 12. 1,106.59 
School of Advanced In- | Mr. James V. Knight, Jr., 
ternational Studies...| mittee Chairman 119 | 983.00 | 14.6% 8. — 
Mr. Frank J. Fico | 
Mr. Edgar S. Jacob | 
McCoy College | Mr. Hugh G. Monaghan } 745| 2,258.50 | 22.0% | 
|| Mrs. Sidney L. Smith Pia! 
| Mr. Charles F. Sparenberg | 
Department of Art as | 

Applied to Medicine. .| Mr. Elton E. Hoff .00 ate 7 .S1t ee 
Dr. Elmer V. McCollum a3 5% | .14]) 14,529.71 
Mr. Rignal W, Baldwin......... .00 .31 | 131,609.48 








Special Alumni........ . 
Applied Physics Lab- | 
oratory Staff | Dr. Harry C. Anderson . 50 5% | .42| _ 
Institute for Coopera- | | 
tive Research Staff. ..; Mr. M. Porter Sutton........... 90.00 
Operations Research | | 
Office Staff | Col. Edward K. Purnell 776.50 | 38. 9.83 | _ 


$242,158.73 | $26.08 | $185,127.55 








Administration (present | 
and former members) .| Miss Lovise Cavagnaro......... 34 361. 10.63 | 41.67 
Staff (present and | 
former members) | (Listed by departments below)... . 560; 18,238. 32.56| 3,461.89 
School of Nursing | 
Alumnae | Mrs. S. Ralph Mason........... 620 § 5741.33 9.26 | 88.00 


Hy 


*1,212| $24,341.55 | $20.07 | $3,591.56 

















MISCELLANEOUS 

Parents...............| Mr. Paul Hornick 110 | 2,016.00 | 18.33 | oa 
Friends of Hopkins Mr. Rignal W. Baldwin......... 113 | 958.50 | 8.48 _ 
Corporate Matching 


8| 1,650.22 | 1,495.22 
231, $4,624.72 | | $1,495.22 


*10,191 | $271,125.00 | $26.60 | $190,214.33 
* Adjusted for multiple affiliations 




















GROUP AND CLASS STATISTICS (Continued) 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL CLASSES | 
| ROLL CALL Other Alumni 


Agent Gifts and 
Bequests 








Total | Participation | Average 





$10.00 | 100.0% | $10.00 ) 
65.00 | 100.0% | 16.25 -— 
50.00 | 100.0% | 25.00 | $500.00 
120.00 | 100.0% 40.00 — 
112.77 | 100.0% | 56.39 — 
— 50.0% | — | 1,941.63 
337.50 77.8% | 48.21 10.00 
167.50 85.7% | 27.91 630.00 
145.50 63.6% | 20.78 | 5.00 
58.00 37.5% | 19.33 — 
376.00 81.3% | 28.92 | 1,343.33 
252.00 50.0% | 31.50 
62.00 33.3% 12.40 | 10.00 
217.50 63.6% | 31.07 . 50 
4,614.11 78.9% | 307.60 .00 
250.00 47.6% | 25.00 | 
320.00 94.1% | 20.00 . 50 
807.50 67.9% | 42.50 ; .00 
311.80 66.7% | 31.18 — 
440.00 75.0% | 29.33 .00 
6,892.27 85.7% | 28.72 .67 
362.50 67.7% | 17.26 .00 
700.50 69.0% | 35.03 17 
392.50 59.5% | 17.84 .39 
1,342.50 54.8% | 78.97 — 
2,575.00 58.5% | 107.29 .34 
382.50 59.4% 20.13 | .87 
576.00 68.9 % 18.58 | .00 
622.50 47.4% | 34.58 .00 
462.50 49.1% | 17.79 | - 
1,730.00 42.9% 48.05 | .34 
1,152.50 50.0% | 27.44 | . 50 
825.00 52.7% | 17.19 | .00 
1,116.50 44.4% | 18.92 | .66 
2,104.50 59. | 23.91 | — 
1,700.50 35.1% 25.76 | . 50 
5,135.97 48.5% | 53.49 | .26 
1924 Mr. Eben F. Perkins 2,211.00 39.8% | 29.09 | .00 
1925 Mr. William P. Calhoun................| 1,870.53 38.9% 23.09 | .42 
1926 | Mr. J. Jackson Kidd, Jr.................| 102} 2,300.20 7.0% | .22.33 .00 
1927 | Mr. Charles F, Reese..................) 106} 1,991.50 54. 18.79 . 50 
1928 | Mr. David Kaufman....... 3:4, «0s | aL ees ee 40. .33 | 95 
1929 | Brig. Gen. Milton H. Medenbach. 100 | 1,412.50 40. .13 | .00 
1930 | Mr. C. Corner Brownley 97 | 1,731.50 37.9% | .85 | .84 
1931 | Mr. Edward G. Ruark 80 1,119.00 37. 98 | .00 
1932 8 | ara 98 | 1,530.50 45. .61 .00 
1933 | Mr. Ernest H. Hanhart ed 1,684.42 41. .35 . 50 
1934 | Mr. Church Yearley. . alee. kok 7 | 1,251.30 30. .38 .00 
1935 | Mr. Stanley E. Blumberg. ea ee 108 1 "487.50 37. A dae . 50 
1936 | Mr. J. Bennett Spang. . edie sued. oh or aes ot: 44 | .38 
1937 | Mr. Roy L. Hartman. . Sarin eae 791.50 ee oF VW | . 50 
1938 | Lt. Col. Edward W. Clautice.. eens eae "316.00 | 38.5% | .29° | .60 
1939 Mr. Lewin Wethered | 68) 961.00 | 28. | 134 ~ 
1940 | Mr. G. Murray Seal, Jr | 1,148.79 36.7% 94 16 
1941 Dr. Elmer Hoffman 821.79 al: .84 . 50 
1942 | Mr. Morgan H. Pritchett 927 .00 29.8% .63 .00 
1943 (Feb.) | Mr. Michael G. Callas.................| 732.00 28. .81 | 
1943 (Oct.) Mr, Pees §, Geer Weis. a | 484.00 42. .31 
1944 ‘ . Gri 416.25 30. 49 | 
1945 Mr. Leonard J. Kerpelman 145.00 15.2% .36 | 
1946 Dr. Jose E. Medina 152.50 11. .03 
1947 ; ! i 399.45 | 25. .66 


: : * Decemeed : 


1886 Dr. Abraham Fleaner.................. 
1887 Dr. G. Lincoln Hendrickson 
1888 | Dr. John White 
1889 | Dr. Ross G. Harrison 
1890 *Mr. William Hand Browne, Jr 
1891 *Dr. Frank K. Cameron 
1892 Mr. Lester L. Stevens 
1893 Hon. Jacob M. Moses 
1894 Rev. George H. Trull 
1895 | Mr. Robert M. Torrence................! 
1896 Mr. Robert Lacy. . 
1897 | Sen. George L. Radcliffe. 
1898 Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach. . 
1899 Dr. John C. French 
1900 Dr. Ronald T. Abercrombie.............| 
1901 PA Bee OR NN ook oe ee ee 
1902 Mr. John A. Slemons 
1903 Mr. Harry King Tootle................. 
1904 Mr. Reginald S. Opie................. 
1905 | *Mr. Robertson Griswold................ 
1906 Dr. Firmadge K. Nichols 
1907 Mr. Hugh J. Hazlehurst 
1908 Mr. J. Purdon Wright 

1909-10 Dr. George W. Corner................| 
1911 Me. Edward: D, Martin..........,....... 
1912 Dr. Frederic C. Lee 
1913 ne. LEE Sn OR ay 
1914 Rev. Stevart D. White................. 
1915 Mr. William A. Baker, Jr 
1916 Mr. John C. Knipp 
1917 Mr. John C. Knipp 
1918 Mr. J. Jefferson Miller................. 
1919 De: ee ee ee ee 
1920 Mr. Gregory S. Rivkins................ 
1921 } MP Is ae. os ak pe are sc ef 
1922 Mr. Joseph A. Naviasky 
1923 Mr. Harold R. Breslau 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GROUP AND CLASS STATISTICS (Continued) 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL CLASSES (Continued) 


ROLL CALL Other Alumni 
Agent Gifts and 


Donors Participation | Bequests 














1948 Rie, ‘Goren Peewee. 3s 5 a Se ; ot: ; 2.00 
1949 Se ee RE ee bee : 34.9% : 3.00 
1950 Capt. Quintus A. Langstaff 156 : 22.5% | 

1951 Mr. Richard A. Nussbaum 129 ; 26.7% 
1952 Mr. Robert H. Scott 134 ; 31.2% ; .50 
1953 NS a ae > ; 31.8% | ; .00 
1954 Me. Rope D: P; Wealth. ..... 0 0085 Pe ; 25.0% | : .00 
1955 Mr. Herbert B. Williams................ : 17.5% 
1956 Mr. Peter Cranidiotis.................. ; 20.4% 
1957 Mr. Donald C. Gallagher . 26.5% | 
1958 Mr. Fred Rosenbloom : | 15.8% | 




















GRADUATE SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 


ROLL CALL Other Alumni 
Department Agent Gifts and 


| | | 
Total | Participation | Average Bequests 





Dr. Helen H. Tanzer 

Dr. Charles D. Howell... .....| 
Mr. Rignal W. Baldwin 
Chemistry *Dr. Harry N. Holmes.........| 
Classics Dr. James W. Poultney 


$266. 21.1% | $7.62 $15.00 
667. 24.8% .26 46.17 
15. 5.9% . 50 275.00 
3,991. 43.9% .93 | 11,053.70 
552. 27 .0% .04 100.00 
.97 381.17 
.O1 515.04 
.16 2,466.63 
QS — 
.60 9.16 
49 2,345.83 
.08 125.00 
72 1.67 
.25 —_ 
.65 | 10.83 
.81 290.50 
26 
.32 99 
01 . 50 
.60 .67 
.29 .00 
.66 


Art & Archaeology 


3,422. 23.6% 
597. 19.5% 


NAa—-AOONYN 


Engineering Mr. John I. Yellott 
Dr. Calvin D. Linton 
Geography Mr. Rignal W. Baldwin....... 7. 12.5% 
Geology *Dr. Robert M. Overbeck | 2,573. 47.1% | 
German Dr. Taylor Starck | | 2,260. 27.2% 
Dr. Leon F. Sensabaugh | 1,028. 21.3% | 
Mathematics Dr. C. H. Wheeler, 3rd... ... .| | 540. 20.0% | 
Oceanography Mr. Rignal W. Baldwin... ....| 21. 10.3% 
Oriental Seminary...........| Dr. John Bright, Jr. Lar 34.2% 
Philosophy Dr. Bert Thoms . 17.8% | 
Dr. R. Bowling Barnes........ .| | 1,745. 26.8% 
Political Economy............| Dr. Robert W. Thon, Jr....... .| | 782. 20.5% | 
Political Science.............| Dr. Frederick S. Dunn | 625. 25.1% 
Psychology Dr. F. Loren Smith............. | 364. 16.7% | 
Romance Languages Dr. Guy E. Snavely.......... | 882. 21.9% | 
Writing, Speech & Drama. ....| Mrs. M. Long Szekely 192. 17. 


| 55 | 

Education Dr. J. Carey Taylor | 2,048. 20.6% | 
| 
| 


— Oo — 
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HOSPITAL STAFF DEPARTMENTS 





Gifts and 
| Donors Participation | Average Bequests 


Department Agent 





| 
| ROLL CALL Other Alumni 
| 








Dentistry Dr. E. Henry Hinrichs, Jr | ‘ 12.0% — 
Gynecology Dr. Lawrence R. Wharton, Jr. . | ‘ 29.6% ; $64.17 
Medicine Dr. Lawrence E. Shulman ; 23.4% . 2,326.83 
Obstetrics Dr. W. Drummond Eaton bie ; 27.4% | z 42.34 
Ophthalmology Dr. Angus L. Maclean . 49.4% ; 17.82 
Orthopedics Dr. George O. Eaton | | : 51.5% 88.84 
Otolaryngology Dr. Walter E. Loch ae : 42.9% | 5.00 
Pathology Dr. Morgan Berthrong . 30.6% | ‘ 78.76 
Pediatrics Dr. Paul H. Hardy, Jr... ..... : 22.4% : 67.92 
Psychiatry Dr. Nicholas L. Ballich : 31.1% 331.17 
Radiology Dr. Webster H. Brown ; 43.8% | ‘ 16.67 
Surgery & Neurosurgery Dr. Henry T. Bahnson 3,865.50 | 32.1% | : 347.37 
Urology | Dr. Walter L. Denny........., 325.00 | 32.9% | ; | 75.00 














*Deceased. 
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| SUPPLEMENT 
GROUP AND CLASS STATISTICS (Continued) 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE CLASSES 





| ROLL CALL | Other Alumni 
Class Agent | ae ; EY | Gifts and 
| 





Donors | Participation | Average Bequests 
= _ 1] 








‘dice 
| 


1897 | Dr. James F. Mitchell .50 | 75.0% | $9.17 | 

1898 Dr. Percy M. Dawson. . | .50 | 75.0% | 14.17 | 

1899 | Dr. Joseph Erlanger ; | 60.0% 36.67 | 
1900 | Dr. Clarence B. Farrar é | 75.0% 34.16 | 
1901 | Dr. Charles K. Winne, Jr : 71.4% 38.00 | $225.17 
1902 | Dr. Stephen Rushmore : 80.0% 41.62 | 
1903 Dr. G. Canby Robinson . | 62.5% 58.00 | 219.02 
1904 | Dr. DeWitt B. Casler ‘ | 71.4% 22.75 | 
1905 | Dr. Edward H. Richardson | , 78.9% 21.83 | 
1906 | Dr. Frank Hinman .34 | 71.4% 56.71 | 2.50 
1907 | Dr. Paul W. Clough ’ 69.0% | 22.50 | 
1908 | Dr. Laurence Selling : 58.3% 37.14 | 50.00 
1909 Dr. William L. Estes, Jr : 66.7 % 33.75 5.00 
1910 | Dr. L. Whittington Gorham ; 64.5% 32.03 : 
1911 | Dr. J. A. Campbell Colston : 53.8% 95.04 — 
1912 Dr. Alan M. Chesney : 64.0% 34.53 | 1.67 
1913 Dr. Walter R. Holmes ‘ 58. 74.78 | 8.34 
1914 Dr. Alan C. Woods, Sr : 58.9% 53.38 | 25.39 
1915 Dr. Lawrence R. Wharton ; 63. 25.14 - 
1916 | Dr. J. Mason Hudley, Jr. a 63. | 43.53 | 287 .81 
1917 | Dr. John L. Stifel : 33. 87.88 58.32 
1918 | Dr. Nathan B. Herman : 66. 118.61 | 22.50 
1919 Dr. Dudley P. Bowe . 60. 31.07 | 7.50 
1920 | Dr. : 50.7 % 75.04 | 116.66 
1921 | Dr. Cecil H. Bagley 58.79% 80.08 | 34.23 
1922 | Dr. Chester S. Keefer F 75.0% 48.69 131.09 
1923 | Dr. ; 72.0% 66.28 158.50 
1924 | Dr. T. Terry Burger ; of. 74.44 6.25 
1925 Dr. . 68. | 71.06 | 26.25 
1926 | Dr. Edmund P. H. Harrison, Jr F 58.99 99.76 | 100.09 
1927 | Dr. James Bordley, 3rd ; 57.6% 134.70 30.59 
1928 Brig. Gen. Elbert DeCoursey ; 68. 73.70 | 
1929 | Dr. Milton B. Kirsh : r £0 60.42 | 54.49 
1930 | Dr. James N. Brawner, Jr ; at. 131.79 | 133.33 
1931 | Dr. Merrell Stout . 50.89 85.42 3.33 
1932 | Dr. R. Carmichael Tilghman . ‘+B 62.09 | 50.00 
1933 | Dr. C. Bernard Brack , 87. 43.47 | - 
1934 | Dr. John Whitridge, Jr , 81.4% 97.95 || 1,223.66 
1935 | Dr. George S. Mirick G 70.8% 29.34 | 4.16 
1936 | Dr. Palmer H. Futcher ; 97.07 54.76 | 36.50 
1937 | Dr. Herbert N. Gundersheimer, Jr.......... : 75.9% 53.21 | 8.75 
1938 | Dr. Edward H. Richardson, Jr ; cf 36.92 | 2.00 
1939 | Dr. William E. Grose F 65. 73.26 | 28.50 
1940 | Dr. R. Paul Higgins, Jr F 69. 37.98 | 154.58 
1941 | Dr. Roger L. Greif 72.1% 50.95 | 
1942 | Dr. Douglas Carroll... .... ? 63.0% 40.30 | 123.41 

1943 (Feb.) | Dr. George H. Bunch, Jr. : 70.07% 30.25 | 10.00 

1943 (Nov.) Dr. Samuel P. W. Black ‘ 76.5% | 52.22 | 12.50 
1944 Dr. Joseph D. B. King 3 64.9% | 29.22 | 2.17 
1945 Dr. Frederick G. Germuth, Jr. J 61.3% | 28.72 | 12.50 
1946 | Dr. James Cantrell : 69.7% | 28.13 | 6.25 
1947 Dr. Arthur A. Siebens.................... 55. 26.53 | 
1948 Dr. Harold W. Baker 5 a ie 20.35 | 2.50 
1949 BM 4S ase aaa ; 72.19 15.48 | 8.33 
1950 | Dr. Carol Johnson Johns ; | 68.6% 13.51 | 60.83 
1951 | Dr. Charles P. Bugg ‘ | 60.0% 14.06 | 5.00 
1952 Dr. John O. Neustadt ¥ | 62.8% .68 | 13.75 
1953 | Dr. F. Thomas Hopkins : | 72.4% .48 | 
1954 | Dr. Waldo E. Floyd, Jr : | 74. .53 | 1,011.25 
1955 Capt. Samuel P. Tillman F | 66. .13 531.25 
1956 | Capt. Franklin T. Hoaglund .50 | 53. .53 | 1.25 
1957 | Dr. Simeon Margolis.................... ; 53. .33 
1958 | Dr. John Roland Folse ; 30.77 .40 | 























SUPPLEMENT | 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIFTS AS INDICATED BY DONORS 





—_— 


Per Cent of Total 





—— 


oe 
UNRESTRICTED: for general use 177. 30.3 
3. HOMEWOOD SCHOOLS 
a. General Purposes.................. $19,715.01 
b. Restricted Purposes................. 19,440.48 39,155.49 14.4 


. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
a. General Purposes*!................ 103,669.77 
b. Restricted Purposes 20,195.59 123,865.36 


. SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
a. General Purposes 6,475.38 

. SCHOOL OF ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
a. General Purposes 1,592.50 
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$253,266.22 
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1. UNRESTRICTED: for general use | . T,801.75 

2. RESTRICTED. . Fe Aarts 1,121.00 

3. SCHOOL OF NURSING | | 
a. General Purposes............ 2,461.03 | 
b. Restricted Purposes od 3,275.00 5,736.03 





$17,858.78 
$271,125.00 | 








RECAPITULATION 
1. UNRESTRICTED AND GENERAL PURPOSES $227,092.93 83.8 
2. RESTRICTED PURPOSES 44,032.07 16.2 


*| Includes $30,897.74 to the 5% Part Time Staff Plan and $5,368.14 from the American Medical Education Foundation. 
* Includes $3,167.50 to the Elsie M. Lawler Scholarship Aid Fund 
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REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


CARL G. HOWIE, Ph.D. ‘50, Northern California ALBERT G. LANGELUTTIG, A.B. '22, Ph.D. '25, Illinois 

LUCIUS R. LINDLEY, M.D. '43, Southern California HENRY D. WEST, A.B. '23, New Jersey 

FRANKLIN G. EBAUGH, A.B. '15, M.D. '19, Colorado GREGORY S. RIVKINS, A.B. '19, New York City 

JOHN R. WEBSTER, A.B. '26, Connecticut WILLIAM P. CROWNOVER, B.E. '52, Upper New York State 

NORMAN L. CUTLER, M.D. '32, Delmarva ROBERT A. DODGE, B.E. '43, Ohio Valley 

JOHN S. ATWATER, M.D. '39, Georgia EARLE A. BROWNING, B.E. '42, Pittsburgh 

DENTON A. COOLEY, M.D. '44, Houston PHILIP A. HANIGAN, Jr., B.S. '27, Washington, D. C. 
GEORGE I. THOMAS, M.D. '49, State of Washington 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GIFTS BY anaes 





Region % Donors Total 





Northern California | 153 | $3,452.50 || New Jersey | $6, 052.03 
Southern California 188 3,540.98 New York City 18,187.33 
Colorado 82 1,243.84 Upper New York State 1,290.50 
Connecticut 227 4,236.00 Ohio Valley 2,820.00 
Delmarva 154 4,859.00 Pittsburgh | 1,922.50 
Georgia 130 3,560.00 Washington, D. C. 12,997.62 
Houston 920.92 State of Washington 1,238.80 
Illinois 4,413.50 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem. 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


* 


ANNUAL DUES: 
(INCLUDING FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 
Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area)... $50 


Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
ings are held) 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a s50-mile ra- 
dius of New York) 

Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $12.50 for each of the first two 
years. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership 
chairman, James Mitholland, Fr. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 


i i ae i a a a a a aes 
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A Johns Hopkins Gazette 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 





CaROLINE Harriette Carr (Mrs. 
NaTuan E.) IGLeHart, graduate nurse 
94; on March 14, 1958. She was living 
in Annapolis, Maryland. 

Peter JENNEsS, arts ’98-’99; 
April 1, 1958. He was living in Portland, 
Maine. 

Percy L. JoHNnson, PH.D. ’29, Bruce 
fellow ’29-’30 (zoology), fac. ’30-’31 
(physiology); on October 24, 1958. 
Dr. Johnson was associate professor of 
histology at New York University’s 
College of Dentistry and an ordained 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Gorpon G. Jongs, G. ’23~—’24 (philos- 
ophy); on November 3, 1958. He was 
a retired Methodist minister. 

LouLta EspaLE KENNEDY, graduate 
nurse ’03; on June 4, 1958. She was head 
of the nursing education program at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing from 1921 until 1944, when she be- 
came counselor to students. She served 
the hospital in this capacity until her 
retirement in 1946. 

Lioyp W. Ketron, m.p. ’11, fac. 
14-"58 (dermatology), associate pro- 
fessor emeritus; on June 7, 1958. In 
1928 he was named director of the de- 
partment of dermatology at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, where he founded the 
laboratory of dermatohistopathology. 
Dr. Ketron’s particular interest was in 
experimental dermatology, and he made 
substantial contributions in this field 
through his pioneer work in skin dis- 
eases. 

E. Bennett Ko.s, B.A. ’29; on 
August 19, 1958. He was living in 
Baltimore. 

Kart S. LASHLEY, PH.D. 14 (zoology), 
Bruce fellow ’14—’15, Johnston scholar 
15-17, fellow ’19-’20 (psychology), 
LL.D. ’53 (hon.); on August 7, 1958. 
Before his retirement in 1955, he was 
director of the Yerkes Laboratory, a 
division of Emory University. Known 
for his research on the mechanism of 
vision and the psychological basis of 
learning, Dr. Lashley was made a 
member of Britain’s Royal Society for 
studies of the neurological basis of 
animal behavior in 1951. He was also 
research professor emeritus of neuro- 
psychology at Harvard University. 

Harotp Hecut Levi, Jr., Bs. '34 
(economy); on July 25, 1958. He was a 
buyer for the Hecht Company, a Balti- 
more department store. 
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MEDICAL- 
DENTAL 
EXCHANGE 


* 


Financial Services 
Since 1938 


* 


DELINQUENT 
COLLECTIONS 
for the 
PROFESSION 


An Audited and Bonded 
Credit Service 
for the 
Doctor, Hospital 
and Patient 


* 


Medieal- 
Dental 


Collections 
INC. 


809 CATHEDRAL ST. 
BALTIMORE I, MD. 


LEO BADART 
PRESIDENT 


Audited by 


| Wituram A. Gitespiz, C.P.A. 
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Events At Johns Hopkins 


FROM FEBRUARY 27 THROUGH MAY 9 


HOLIDAYS 


Spring VACATION—The HOMEWOOD SCHOOLS 
will recess for spring vacation from 
Sunday, Mar. 22, through Sunday, Mar. 
29; the SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH will recess from Thursday, Mar. 
26 at 5 p.m. to Monday, Mar. 30 at 9 a.m.; 
the SCHOOL OF MEDICINE will recess from 
Friday, Mar. 27 at 9 a.m. to Monday, Mar. 
30 at 9 a.m.; the SCHOOL OF ADVANCED 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES will recess from 
Saturday, Mar. 14 through Sunday, Mar. 
22. 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


Georgia ALUMNI ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
Dinner—On Saturday, March 14 at 7 
p.m. at Atlanta Piedmont Driving Club. 


FOR THE RECORD 


Atumnr Assocration—The annual dinner 
was held on Monday, Feb. 23 at the Shera- 
ton Belvedere Hotel in Baltimore. Guests 
were A. Whitney Griswold, president of 
Yale University, and Devereux C. 
Josephs, chairman of the board of the 
New York Life Insurance Company and 
a trustee of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Jouns Hopkins Cius or New York—The 
club’s 1959 season was inaugurated at a 
meeting at the Clubhouse (106 W. 56th St., 
New York) on Wednesday, Jan. 28, at 
which Tingfu F. Tsiang, ambassador and 
permanent representative of the Republic 
of China to the United Nations, spoke on 
“China in This Troubled World.” Charles 
T. O. King, ambassador and permanent 
representative of Liberia to the U.N., also 
spoke. George Trattner, B.A. 80, is pro- 
gram chairman. 


SPRING SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged at 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who wish 
to attend games during the present university 
year may obtain a card without charge by 
sending a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to the Department of Physical Education, 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
18, Maryland. Alumni of the University 
should address their requests for admission 
cards to the Alumni Relations Office, the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 
Maryland. 

Basrpatt—Johns Hopkins vs. .1.7. on Fri- 
day, April 3 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); 
TOWSON TEACHERS on Wednesday, April 
8 (away); MARYLAND on Thursday, April 


9 (away); URSINUS on Saturday, April 11 
(away); FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL on Tues- 
day, April 14 (away); GETTYSBURG on Fri- 
day, April 17 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); 
RANDOLPH-MACON on Saturday, April 18 
(Homewood at 2 p.m.); LoYoLa on Tues- 
day, April 21 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); 
DELAWARE on Wednesday, April 22 
(away); SWARTHMORE on Saturday, April 
25 (Homewood at 2:30 p.m.); WESTERN 
MARYLAND on Wednesday, April 29 
(away); WASHINGTON on Saturday, May 2 
(away); CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY on Tuesday, 
May 5 (Homewood at 3 p.m.); LOYOLA on 
Thursday, May 7 (away); WESTERN MARY- 
LAND on Saturday, May 9 (Homewood at 
12 noon); DICKINSON on Tuesday, May 12 
(Homewood at 3 p.m.). 

Lacross—E—Johns Hopkins vs. YALE on Sat- 
urday, March 28 (tentative) (Homewood 
at 2:30 p.m.); VIRGINIA on Saturday, April 
4 (away); PRINCETON on Saturday, April 
11 (Homewood at 2:30 p.m.); WASHINGTON 
AND LEE on Saturday, April 18 (Homewood 
at 2:30 p.m.); LovoLa on Wednesday, April 
22 (Homewood at 3 p.m); RUTGERS on Sat- 
urday, April 25 (away); RENSSELAER on 
Saturday, May 2 (away); NAvy on Satur- 
day, May 9 (Homewood at 2:30 p.m.); 
MARYLAND on Saturday, May 16 (away); 
MT. WASHINGTON on Saturday, May 23 
(Homewood at 2:30 p.m.). 

Track—Johns Hopkins vs. FRANKLIN AND 
MARSHALL on Saturday, April 4 (Home- 
wood at 2:30 p.m.); SWARTHMORE on Sat- 
urday, April 11 (Homewood at 12 noon); 
WESTERN MARYLAND on Saturday, April 18 
(away). 


MEDICAL MEETING 


Tue Jouns Hopkins MEpICcAL AND SURGICAL 
AssoctATIon will hold its biennial meeting 
on Friday and Saturday, Feb. 27 and 28, 
in Baltimore. 


CONFERENCES 


ForeIGN AFFAIRS CONFERENCES FOR Cor- 
PORATION Executives—The fourth con- 
ference of the current series will deal with 
“The Pound and the Dollar.” Sponsored 
by the School of Advanced International 
Studies and its affiliated Foreign Service 
Educational Foundation, it will be a survey 
of the British Commonwealth and its re- 
lation to American business. (Wednesday 
and Thursday, Mar. 18 and 19, at the 
Statler Hotel in Washington, D. C.,; infor- 
mation and reservations from the School 
of Advanced International Studies, 1906 
Florida Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, 
D. C.; telephone ADams 4-2940.) 


EXHIBITION 


Por anp His Contemporartes—The ex- 
hibition will consist mainly of books from 
the combined Hopkins libraries. Open to 
the public without charge. (Evergreen 
House, 4545 N. Charles St., from 2 to 5 
p.m., through Mar. 20.) 


DRAMA 


From IpEa to ActTION IN SHAKESPEARE— 
Lawrence J. Ross, assistant professor of 
English, will deliver the third of this year’s 
Amos Taylor, Jr., Memorial Lectures. The 
lecture will be accompanied by short plays 
or scenes from longer plays presented by 
the Playshoppers. (Sunday, Mar. 15, at 
8:30 p.m. in Shriver Hall.) 

Tue Tempest—The Johns Hopkins Play- 
shop will present four performances of 
Shakespeare’s play. (Thursday through 
Sunday, April 2-5, at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Playshop on the Homewood campus.) 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Homecoming WEEKEND — ENGINEERS’ 
DINNER in Levering Hall at 6 p.m. on Fri- 
day, May 8. On sarurpAy, MAY 9: buffet 
luncheon in the gymnasium at 11:45 a.m.; 
lacrosse game at 2:30 p.m. (Johns Hopkins 
vs. Navy); reunion class dinners at 6 p.m. 

First Att University Prom—On Saturday, 
Mar. 14, from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. at the Fifth 
Regiment Armory in Baltimore.. The prom 
will feature the Glenn Miller orchestra. 
Alumni who wish to attend should order 
their tickets, $4 per couple, by sending a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Richard Einaugler, Box 642, the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 


TELEVISION 


Jouns Hopkins Fite 7—sunpay, MAR. 1, 
“The Inevitable Marriage,” with George 
Boas, professor emeritus of the history of 
philosophy; sunpAy, MAR. 8, “Allergies,” 
with Leighton E. Cluff, associate professor 
of medicine; sUNDAY, MAR. 15, ‘‘ Future 
Satellite Weather,” with George S. Benton, 
professor of geography; SUNDAY, MAR. 22, 
“Singing Statues,” with Donald H. 
Andrews, professor of chemistry; SUNDAY, 
MAR. 29, ‘““The Resurrection in Art,” with 
Adolf Katzenellenbogen, professor of the 
history of art, and Milton S. Eisenhower. 
(Originating in the studios of WJZ-TV, 
Baltimore, and broadcast over stations of 
the American Broadcasting Company net- 
work; check local newspapers for time of 
broadcast in your city.) 
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To every one of us, the direct and personal | 
benefit of medical teaching, research, and heal- | 
ing is immeasurable. To help strengthen the | 
free institutions which make it possible is one — 
of the surest investments in his own welfare 
that any man can make. 


JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 
Fifth and Penn Streets 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 








